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The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
Classical scholarship—and to many who have already gouwe far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
saad will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
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Pope tells us Lord Bathurst had already 


plotted out the notion of uniting the Severn 
and Thames, though this great plan did not 
come to fruition for nearly another half-cen- 
tury. Close to the House and Church at 
Whitminster still stands a grove, no doubt 
replanted by Cambridge because of its 
ancient name, ‘‘ The Grove.’’ Last Septem- 
ber, owing to the kindness of the owner (Miss 
Teesdale), and also to my attention having 
been drawn by an archeological acquaint- 
ance to an inscribed stone Altar utilised 
there for many years carrying an impor- 
tant upright beam in a barn, and supposed 
to be possibly Roman, — I examined and 
measured this awkwardly placed stone, with 
the following results :— 

The stone belongs to the upper oolite of 
the Cotswold and the cornice and base have 
been sawn off. Upon the side inscribed the 
following was found (battered) : 


[uHa]NC : ARAM : Locu sTATUO(for statuit) 
[QU]AE: MAXIMA: SEMPER: 

DICETUR : NOBIS : ET : ERIT : 

QUAE : MAXIMA : SEMPFR: 


being a transcript (as my friend Mr. G. M. 
Rushforth points out) of the words of Evan- 
der (in ‘ Aeneid’ viii, 270-1) to Aineas, 
describing how Hercules set up an altar in 
a grove after his victory over Cacus, “ called 
by us ‘Ara Maxuma’ (1.e., in foro boario). 
But though the lettering is classic, the 
shape of the wu at once declared its date. 
Whitminster enjoys two names: the other 
being Whetenhurst, the name in Domesday ; 
meaning the Grove of one Hwita. Its later 
name is due to the property in its church 
of the Priory of Troarn (Norm.); later of 
It had been part 
of the great estate of Beorhtric, the great 
Thane, which he had mortgaged to that lover 
of baubees, Harding of Bristol. It had a 


| priest in 1086. 


$. I. Nov. 17, 1923.] 
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) extra, (1717 - 1802). 

plain; i : . 

This Gloucestershire worthy (Eton and 
te and St. John’s, Oxford), and author of the | 
‘Scribleriad ’ (1751), receives scant notice 

-——— jn County Biographies, though he wrote | 

$ AND jland published) a good deal of light satire | 
which even Chesterfield praised (World, 

Jeneral Xo. cii), and he also enjoyed the friend- 
hips of his neighbours the Yorkes at Hard- 

oli vicke Court, and of Walpole, Gray, Bath- 
ust, and Admiral Boscawen. Like Bathurst 
id Pope, he seems to have pleasantly in- 
iulged in pseudo-archeology, and played 

— ttely with canals. For he brought the 
leighbouring F at Whitminster by an 

anager, § 50 g Krome a nster by 

ph We. ttificial (now dry) channel almost to his 

e be ttont door (c. 1748), and took the Prince and 

— Princess of Wales in his boat upon it. 











R. O. Cambridge did not derive his name 
from the university town, but, like all the 
other Cambridges in the Severn country, 
from that ancient bridge of the r. Cam 
(Cambrigga of the Berkeley Muniments, ec. 
1200) east of the Severn: Camme,1177. The 
name is fairly common still, and, of course, 
it has been handed on among his descend- 
ants of another well-known family. 

In Edw. Gardner’s ‘ Miscellany: Bristol’ 
(2 vols. 8vo.) 1798, occurs an ‘ Address to 
Stroudwater, written in a Grove near 
Wheatenhurst Church.’ Chesterfield, de- 
scribing him as Cantabrigius, says 
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ing Note 87 in Owen’s ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 417:— 
The remains of the Castle are a the head of 


the Pill. It is called an “ invincible fort ” in 
| the ‘ Relation of the routing of his Majesty’s 


| forces under the Earl of Carbery in the County 
| of Pembroke,’ published by order of the House 


Pulla Rudival 
| 193-4 above [Richard Fenton 
| Oliveri 


of Commons in 1644 

In the De la Roche Charters are mentioned 
(now Rhodal: ¢f. pp. 178-9, 
* Pembs.’]) Pulla 
{Olitorii] (near the chapel of St. 
‘Thomas the Martyr, probably the * ‘Old Chapell 
above the fort’ mentioned in ‘ The Relation :’ 
this pill would theretore be the present Dead- 


| inan’s Lake), and Magna Pulla, the pill leading 
| up to the other two. 


The use of the word ‘‘invincible’’ by 


| Samuel Thelwall was evidentiy in a sarcastic 


6 | 


sense: Admiral Captain Swanley’s letter to 
ithe Royalists, given in the same ‘ Rela- 


tion,’ exhibits the contempt in which the 


| Fort at Pill was held :— 


. 17, 193,498. I. Nov. 17, 1923.] 
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01 16 0 NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
wne II. 
Navan Arrack oN THE Royatist Fort ar 
Prix Put. 
5 05.0) Two ‘‘ Relations ’? in the British Museum | 
00 01 08 library are concerned with the Civil War | 
$i activities afloat in Milford Haven in 
1643 :— 
02 12 06) E3. (12) Viee Admiral William Smith, 1644, 
‘An exact Relation of that famous and notable 
i obtained at Milford Hav en, &c.’ 
E42. (13) S. Thelwall, 1644, ‘A True Rela- 
01 00 w| tion of the Routing of His Majestie’s Forces in 
xan! the County of Pembroke, &c.’ 


00 05 00{ tas scarce Jeft these ‘ 
Henry Owen does not appear to 


S 

er) > 
on _ 
coo 








Richard Fenton’s version of this action 


Relations ’ 


able. Dr. 


recogniz- 


have known of E.3. (12), and without having 


thoroughly grasped the essential 


facts 


in 


E.42 (13), it would seem that he had used 
the account as rendered by Richard Fenton ; 


in consequence of which, he gives the follow- 








Gentlemen. I understand you have reported 
that you have frighted me away with the noise 
of your Guns. assure your selves that had I 
been acquainted with the Channeil, as I make 
no doubt but I shall be Afore I goe hence, I 
had tried which had beene er my ship’s 
sides or your mud walls, 

Your Avs Friend, 
(Sed.) RICHAR pD SWANLEY. 

Pulla Rudivai, it would appear, is a 
reference to a Charter endorsed Pulla Rodi- 
fal manuscript. ‘‘ Pulla’”’? and “‘script ”’ 
look to be in the same ink and hand, but 
‘*Rodifal’’ is in distinctly later ink. This 
‘ Additional Charter 8409’ is Roger de Mor- 
timer’s grant of Rodifal (Common Land) to 
Thomas de Roche (I); undated, but con- 
sidered to be circa 1282-3. Rodifal has no- 
thing whatever to do with the name of the 
Pill, but denotes a mode of granting Jand as 
Common. George Owen, ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 178, 
explains thus :— 

You shall alsoe finde certaine termes used in 
ancient tyme in deedes, weh nowe are scarce 


understoode of clerkes of our Conntrey, as the 
word in Rodvallo, or,in Rodvrallis, and some- 
times written Rudvall, TI have found these 


termes in manie Ancient deedes & for a creat 
time I tooke the same to be the proper name 
of some towneredd or parcel] of land. vntill hy 
conference of manie deedes T found the same 
propertie applied to landes Iveing scattered in 
manie peeces in some field or townered}?. And 
this word Rudrall ys used of the Comon 
people of the Countrie at this date for anie 
land that is taken, as comon among the neigh- 
bours at certain tymes in the yeere, &c., &e.’ 


The Translation of the Charter as 
follows :— 


I Roger of Mortimer, son of Lord Henry 
of Mortimer, have given, granted, made over 


is 
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to Lord Thomas of Rupe [Thomas de Roche 
(1)] and his heirs and assigns undisputed pos- 
session of one carucate of land at the * Pill’ 
of Rodital, which carucate of land was tor- 
merly the land of Robert the Miller to have 
and to hold, &e., &. 

The original wording being: ‘‘ unam 
carucatam terre apud pullam itodifal, que 
quod quadam carucata terre erat quondam 
terre Koberti molendinarii.”’ 

Deadman’s Lake, situated near localities 
named Rhodal Bottom and Rhodal, is 
approximately 700 yards inland, up the val- 
ley, to the eastward from the head-waters of 
Castle Pill. From this lake there is a leat 
running the full length of the valley to an 
old mill, situated near the head of Castle 
Pill (creek); the mill is now in ruins. No 
religious houses are shown on Bleau’s map 
near the head of this Pill, or near Dead- 
man’s Lake. 

Just as Magna Pulla is applied to the 
great Pill of Hubberston (Prior Pill) so we 
read in these Charters ?’va Pull, signifying 
the smaller Pili (Castle Pill) when compari- 
sons are necessary. 

The ‘ Valor’ accounts speak of 
Pill Hubberston’’ (v. ‘ Rebates, fees, fines, 
etc., etc., ‘Hist of St. Dogmael’s Abbey, 
p. 143). 

Edward Laws, in ‘ Little England beyond 
Wales,’ makes three references to ‘‘ Pill 


‘* great 


? 
, 
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yond the moat there are traces of another 
court. ‘he declivity is steep on the south and 
west; Qn the north there was a high earth. 
work, Portions of walling can be tound ali 
round, on the south are the foundations of g 
tower and bastions, at which point a consider. 
able amount of stone-work remains. A human 
skull with an iron ball in it, was found at 
Coombs, not far otf, about 1760. It may bea 
relic of the fight.” 

Coombs is on the Pill Villiage side of the 
position described above, and meets the 
requirements of Thelwall’s ‘ Relation’ ;— 
Colonell Laugharne drew Horse and Foot to 
wards an Ambuscado the enemy had placed a 
little distant on the Stainton side from Pill 
[Village]. 

The waters of Castle Pill (creek) occupy 
an area, in the shape of a leg inverted, 
Black Bridge forming the garter. The posi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Castle (ruins) ’’ described above 








is not on the promontory, but well clear and 
to the northward, on the elevated land under 
the forepart of the foot, as it were; so that 
it would be utterly impossible for any vessel 
to be ‘‘ drawne about a necke of land behinde 
the Fort,’’ the ‘Relation’ requires. 
Where the author of this article acquired 
his information it is impossible to trace. He 
had not seen either ‘ Relation’ for neither 
suggests the name of any Chapel; that the 
Pill (creek) is tidal beyond the position 
described, is false; the details of the sup- 


as 


Priory-Fort,’”’ in his Index pp. 323, 325, | posed fortifications are greatly imagined and 


and 326. 


first of these references :— 


It is only necessary to quote the | overdrawn. 


and the culprits busied themselves in erect- | 


ing a fort near Pill Priory in the Haven, a 
proceeding the one Parliament ship left at 
Milford was was [sic] powerless to prevent. 

Edward Laws has used the date of the 
printing of the ‘ Relation,’ viz. 1644, asthe 
date of the attack on the Fort at Pill; and 
confused another action in which Admiral 
Captain Swanley captured two ships (viz., | 
Aug., 1643) with the Fort at Pill action, 
which happened in reagity, Feb. 22, 23, and 
24, 1643. Pill Priory®is not mentioned in | 
either ‘ Relation.’ 

We next turn to an Extract from ‘ The 
Pembrokeshire Archeological Survey,’ 1897- 
1906—Tenby, 1908 : 

Pill Castle: This ‘ invincible fort ’ was taken | 
and destroyed by the Parliament in 1643. Tt | 
gave its name to Castle Pill, the upper part 
of which was called Prix Pill. There was a 
Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr above the 
fort. The fort which is not of large extent is 
on a promontary overlooking the Pill, which 
is tidal beyond it. On the west there was a 
eourt, on the east there was a deep moat, be- 








The author makes the ridicu- 
lous statement that the upper part (only) 
of Castle Pill was called Prix Pill. George 
Owen in 1595 (Owen’s ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 550) 
describes the two Pills ‘‘ Priory Pill,” 
‘Prix Pill,’ and the Road of Anchorage 
between them named ‘ Pill Road,’ thus:— 

Priory Pill is a Creeke that turneth uppe 
on the Easte parte of Hubberston pointe and 
reacheth up farre into the land untill the 
Priory house being a myle in the land, yt is 


| all owse, and therefore noe good landing there. 


| This pill is dry at lowe water. 


Pill rode is betwene the Priory Pill and Prix 
Pill, yt is a good rode and a large and ¢ 
and salf rydinge and here cometh most stran- 
gers for that it is neere the harte of the 


| Countrey and within vj miles of Haverford- 
| west and hath iiij fathom water at all tymes. 


Prix Pill is the upper Pill of the twoe and 
is a Cieeke turninge up to the towne of the 
Pill, this Creek is owse alsoe and no g 
landinge place but at full sea, this Pill is drye 
alsoe at lowe water. 

In George Owen’s ‘ Descriptio Comitatus 
Penbrochize, 1529’ (ibid. p. 563), the author 
gives a list of sixteen creeks into which Mil- 
ford Haven has been divided; there is n@ 
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mention of Castle Pill. They are :—West- 
il. Martyns havon. Sandy havon. Gel- 
yswyck, Friorye pill, Prix pill. Penar- 
nouth, Nailand. Cosseston crick. Law- 
mnye. Carewe. Coedkenles. Martlewye. 
jlebetch. Langoom. Ffrestropp. 

Five bays:—Milbaye. Wathigbaye. Castle 
jitch. Nangle. Sandy havon. 

Thirteen roads:—West pill. St. Mary 


Dale. Pill roade. Lanstadwell. Newton 
made. King roade. Knapwood.  Crow- 
pole. Horestone deepe. 

From the property deeds which it has 
len my good fortune to examine, of the 
Manor of Huberston and Pill. This Manor 
passed With the heiress Katherine Barlow 
» (Sir) William Hamilton, F.R.S., by 
marriage in 1755, shebeing then seventeen. 
ihe portion on the eastern side of the tidal 
istuary known as Pricks Pill in the deeds 
lad passed to other owners in 1753, and 
uithough known as Amiable Pill, Annable 
Pill, Castle Pull or Castle Pill, was not 





Hon. Robert I'ulke Greville, F.R.S., pur- 
hased it in 1819. 
The deeds as late as 1747, speak con- 


fuse). T. Kitchen’s Map of Pembroke- 
~ designates this tidal estuary Pricks 
Pill in 1754; whilst Granville Collins (see 
‘D., N. B.’) in 1681-1693, had written 
“Castle Pill’ horizontally across the estate, 
that then lay on both sides of the tidal 
stuary, which he does not. name. Thename 


q|wtle Pill (by the deeds) for the tidal 


stuary, is modern. Priory Pill appears in 
the possession of the Crown until May 19, 
1837. Annable Pull is mentioned in Minis- 


(1453-4), 


fiven an excellent, but short account of the 


4 tetion at the Fort at Pill Unfortunately | 
j jtis index reads: ‘‘ Pill, Priory of, 494,” | 
there it should read “ Pill, Fort of, 494.” | 
On the 6-inch Ordnance Map “ Old Castle | 


Rath” is shown, on the western headland 


Castle Pill, overlooking Scotch Bay, a little 
fo the eastward of Milford town. At this 
not a considerable earthwork still exists to 
mark the position of the Fort at Pill, 
Thich is a little to the eastward and south- 








wil. Greenslade. Pullwell. Croswoorde. | 


again incorporated in the estates of the| 
Manor of Huberston and Pill until the) 


tmually of Pricks Pill (evidently derived | 
fom Priscus: old, old-fashioned, out | 


ters’ Accounts, 651, 10532, 31-2 Hen. VI | 


James Phillips, in ‘ Hist. of Pembs.,’ has | 


i the entrance to Prix Pill, now called | 
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| ward of “ Pille” (St. Catherine chapel), 
and not a great distance to the southward of 
the village of Pill, fulfilling the description 
| given in Thelwall’s ‘ Relation’ :—‘‘ There- 
| upon we presently possessed the Pill village 
and the ruines of an old Chappell that 
| stand above the Fort, within a stone’s cast 
thereof.’’ This fact has to a certain extent 
already been recognized in ‘History of 
Ilaverfordwest and some Pembrokeshire 
| Parishes,’ by John Brown—revised and 
added to by J. W. Phillipot and Fred. J. 
Warren, pub. 1914. 

| Most historians have overlooked the all 
| important fact that Castle Pill creek prac- 
| tically dries at half-tide, and no vessel draw- 
| ing ten feet could possibly have navigated 
| half-way up to the head of the Pill, even on 
| top of the highest tides. At low water only 
a very narrow gutter of water drains the 
mud banks: which is called locally a ‘‘ lake.”’ 

Joun A. Rupert-JongEs. 





(To be concluded). 





HORNCASTLE FAMILY. 


To my article on the family of Oates 
| of Pontefract (ante p. 247), I should 
like to add a few particulars on the Horn- 
castles, who married into the Oates family 
in the seventeenth century. 

These Horncastles are found in Yorkshire 
in 1379. In the Poll Tax Roll 2 Rich. II, 
under Wrangebroke, Johanna Horncastle 
was paying her groat. From her was 
descended John Horncastle of Wrangebroke, 
who, in his will dated Aug. 1, 1548, men- 
tions 3 children, Robert, Henry and Agnes, 
all apparently under 15 years of age at the 
| death of the father, for at that age their 
| portions of 46s. 8d. each were to be delivered 
to them. 

It is believed that Henry Horncastle 
settled in the adjoining parish of Thorp 
Audlin, where he was buried Mar. 3, 1607/8. 

In his will, dated 30 Dec., 1607, he desires 
to be buried in Badsworth churchyard. To 
his daughter Elizabeth £100. To his son 
Richard one yoke of oxen. To his other 
isons, Thomas and John an angel of gold. 
To his youngest son Edward half of the lease 
of his farm; and on his wife’s death or 
re-marriage the whole lease. To the poor of 
Ackworth xxs. 

His son Richard was buried at Badsworth, 
Mar. 17, 1647/8. He had apparently mar- 
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ried in 1608 Alice, daughter of Wm. Moore 
of Darrington. (avers Marriage Licences). 
His children were: 
1. Anne, bur. Feb. 22. 1612. 
2. Henry, bur. April 2, 1613. 


5. Isabel, bur. last day of October, 1620— 
all three at Badsworth. 


4. Thomas, of whom presently. 

5. John. (He was Churchwarden of 
Badsworth Church, 1672. Grant of Admin. 
11 Aug., 1673, to Elizabeth his Relict). 

Thomas Horncastle of Thorp Audlin, 
yeoman, was also buried at Badsworth, 
Apr. 20, 1661, leaving 4 children: 

1. Alice, bapt. Mar. 4, 1650/1. 

2. Anne, bapt., Nov. 2, 1652. 

5. Richard, bapt. Nov. 21, 1655. 


4. Elizabeth, bapt. Oct. 5, 1658—all a 


Badsworth. 

Richard, the only son, was of Snaith, 
where he was buried July 3, 1702. He 
married Anne Oates, daughter of Wm. 


Oates, Mayor of Pontefract, July 16, 1685. | 


His second son William, bapt. at Snaith 
May 1, 1687, was a linendraper at Ponte- 
fract, and married at Darrington June 30, 
1719, Dorothy, dau. of Wm. Cookson, gent. 
He died in 1746. Admin. was granted in 


that year to his widow Dorothy. He left 
issue : 

1. Thomas, bapt. Dec. 30, 1721, died 
young. 


2. Mary, bapt. July 25, 1723; bur. Sept. 
19, 1739, at Pontefract. 


3. William, bapt. June 3, 1725, linen- 
draper. 
and died s.p., 1802. (In his will he men- 
tions his nephew Richard Horncastle, son of 
Richard Horncastle). 

4. John, bapt. Oct. 7, 1728, gent., of 
Pontefract. Died unmarried in 1801. (In 
his will leaves his lands in Pontefract to 
John Horncastle, son of his nephew Richard 
H., late of Knaresboro’. To his grand- 
niece Frances, daughter of his nephew 
Richard Horncastle £200 at 21). 


5. Elizabeth, b. about 1730. She died 
unmarried 1784. (Will proved at York). 

6. Richard, b. about 1732. He was a 
grocer at Pontefract, and was buried there 
2 Nov., 1799, leaving a son Richard, who 
was at Knaresboro’, and married there, 
Sept. 19, 1785, Martha Hutton, at the 
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He married in 1767 Sarah Lazenby | 
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Parish Church. He was bur. at Pontefract 
July 5, 1811; leaving two children: 

1. John, of Bridlington, solicitor, d.s.p. 
1861; bur. Abney Park. 

2. Frances, married Jonathan Smith of 
Leeds, merchant, July 22, 1812, at Ponte 
fract. He died 11 Sept., 1821, leaving: 

1. Edward Horncastle Smith, b. July 28, 
1813, surgeon, of Dean Street, Soho; mar- 
ried May 14, 1839, at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brompton, Adelaide, dau. of George R, 
Baillie, Deputy-Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals, of Sloane Street, Chelsea. He 
was bur. Sept. 3, 1842, at Langhorne Church- 
yard, South Wales; leaving one son, who 
died leaving issue. 

2. Anne Smith, born 
Henry Downing, M.R.C.S., 


1816, married 
of Castle Eden, 


Co. Durham, who died in 1852. 
Poll Tax Roll 2 Richard II, 1379. 
HYMMESWORTH. 
Agnes Horncastell—iiijd. 
Dionisia filia—iiijd. 
Johannes Famulus—iiijd. : ; 
— Horneastell et alice uxor ojus 
—iiijd. a 
Johannes, frater ejus—iiijd. 
WRANGEBROKE. 
| Johanna Horncastill—iiijd. 
| Subsidy Roll at P.R.O. temp. Charles I. 
THORPE AUDLYN. ; Pe 
Richard Horncastle in terris xxs—iiijs. 
Edward Horncastle in terris xxs—iijs. 


The will of John Horncastle, yeoman, of 
Fethenston, Co. York, proved 1635. To be 
buried in Fethenston Church. To Thomas, 
Richard and Edward Horncastle my brothers 
all my apparell. To dau. Ann H. 1 Cup 
board in the Hall House. To the poor £4. 

In the Compositions for not taking knight 
hood at the coronation of King Charles | 
(1630-2), John Horncastle of Fetherston was 
fined £10. 

The will of Thomas Horncastle of Ack- 
worth 1640. To my son Francis Hamet and 
my dau. Barbara his wife 2 Roods of land. 
To my dau. Frances the ings or Meadow 
close for her use and benefit during her 
| life, and after her decease—my wife if she 
| shall survive her—after to my son Wm. and 
| his heirs. To the poor xxs. 10/- to my 
| brothers Richard and Edward Horncastle. 
| The will of Elizabeth Horncastle of Ponte- 
| fract, spinster. ‘‘I leave to my Exor. £200 
for the use of my niece Susanna Horncastle. 
To my brothers William and John Hort 
castle £25 each. Residue to my nephew 
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Richard Soibnuasite when 95, »”? ~~ Dated 6| 


Jan., 1783; proved 1785. 


The will of Richard Horncastle, gent., of | 
Pontefract, 15 Feb., 1810. Gives to wife | 
Martha for life, the use of his Silver Cup | 
ind Silver Gill and after her death the Cup | 
i his son John and the Gill to his dau. | 
Frances. Also to his wife for life the} 
interest from the share in the Pontefract | 
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EIGHTEENTH Piawwaiee CHILDREN’s Booxs. 
| —Browsing through the Mitchell Library one 
| day in search of other information I came 


upon the following advertisement appearing 


in 


and also in the issue for March 24, 


At the 


of 


The Glasgow Journal for Dec. 30, 1773, 
1°74: 
New Books for Children. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, 

By F. Newbery, 
Little Book Ware-House, the Corner 


St. Paul’s Church-Yard, London, and 


Grand Stand, and after her death to his} }, Mrs. Gilmour, head of the Saltmarket, 
gn John. To his wife for life all freehold; Glasgow. 
lands in Kellington and Ackworth and his : s. d. 
tno leasehold houses in Pontefract and also; 5 ant eriegr taal Wipe “en 0 : 
cee * . 2. The Bag. } : ady crackec : 
the interest of £600 = Mg use aft ng 3. Vice in its proper Shape with cuts 6 
hooks and book-case—late his uncle’s m.| 4. The Adventures of Gil Blas, abridged 
Horncastle. After her decease to son | with cuts 0 
John, etc. Proved 16 Nov., 1811. | 5. The bpp “ ge on Cards, " 
| wi rules for playing 2 0 
: : , | 6. Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales 9 
InscRIPTIONS IN THE Nave or SnattH CuurcH. | 7, The Pocket Bible, appointed to be 
: bier read by Chil ; 
Page nh Horncastle of Snaith Gentleman 2) g The adder a step the , 
Rebecca. his second daughter 5 April 1691 | oe of words of one 6 
aged 1. , ‘ | 9. The Ladder to Learning, step the 
os his 3rd daughter 23 April 1694, second, consisting of words. nat 
. exceeding syllables 6 
Administration of Richard Horncastle of | 1° fg fo sent Gift, or naughty Girl , 
Snaith, gent. 14 Dec., 1702. Bond by Ann | 44 [he Sister’s Gift ht 
»§ ; 5 2 aughty Boy 
Horncastle of Pontefract, widow, and Wm. Reformed = oe ee ee 1 
Bloom of Altofts—to Richard Sterne, Esq., | 12. The Golden Present 1 
V.A.—Treasurer of Very Rev. John, Arch- | 13. The Hobby-Horse, or Christmas Com- 
ie Sock igre ; panion 2 
bishop of — gp Pre That the poe 14. Robin Good-Fellow, a Fairy Tale 2 
Ann Horncastle, Administratrix of the goods | 15, The Puzzling Cap—a coll. of Stories 6 
of Mr. Richard Horncastle, her late 16. The Cries of London 6 
deceased husband, would well and_ truly 6 aa Lh Mir iy coll. of Stories 6 
administer all his goods. Witnesses: H. . oS yeh Une ° 6 
Drake, B. Hepworth, Jno. Hargreaves. = EA pm ee se Gulliver : 
M Feb., 1702/3. Grant of Administration 31. Winlove’s lectuses on Moral Sabnete 6 
é ¥ : x 21. Winlove’s lectures on Moral Subjects 6 
issued. = Telltruth’s Natur. Hist. of sa 6 
| 23, ————— 4 lvaeae-t irds 6 
PONTEFRACT REGISTERS. 24. A Short Intro. to Geography 6 
Reatione 25. A New Edition of Aisop’s Fables 6 
sis ee | 26. The prettiest book for Children 6 
age 1721. Thomas son of Mr Wm Horn-|97 4 description of the Tower of Lon- 
castle. c ts | don, &e. 6 
ad 1723. Mary dau of Mr Wm Horn-| 9g 4 description of Guildhall, &e. 6 
5 enn . | 29. An historical account of St. Vaul’s 6 
ged = William son of Mr Wm Horn- | 30. A descrip. of West.--Abbey 6 
7 Oct. 1728. toh ‘M 2 aaa 31. The Hist. of Joseph Andrews 1 0 
ce 728. John son of Mr Wm Horncastle. | 39° a aia, Tom Jones 1 0 
urials. (Sgt 6, 6 Ranela 1 0 
Mary Horncastle 19 Sept 1739. | 34. Clarissa; or, the Hist. of a Young 
Mrs. Horncastle Wid 5 Dec 1760. Pa Lady + : at BS 
Richard Horncastle 2 Nov 1799. 35. The Hist. of Sir Chas. Grandison 1 0 
John Horncastle 16 June 1801. | 36. The Tutor; or Epistolary Guide 1 6 
William Horncastle 30 March 1802. | 37. A complete Hist. of Eng. 16 
rah Wid of Wm Horncastle 7 July 1808. = * Pig yory ae pan set 1 : 
chard Horncastle 5 July 1811. | 40. Hist. of the Bible, with cuts 3 0 


R. Gorvon SmMirTH. 
2, Milton Road, Eastbourne. 





In the issue of 24 March, 1774, the fol- 


| lowing was added to this list : 
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“ Likewise at the above Shop is to be Sold, 
Kearsley’s Pocket Ledger, and Lady’s Memor- 
andum Books, with all kinds of Stationary 
Ware, in wholesale or retail, on the most rea- 
sonable terms.” 

I submit this data that it may be brought 
to the attention of persons in search of such 
information and be hereafter accessible to 
all future students of children’s literature. 

ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 

Captain, Infantry, U.S. Army, 

Washington, D.C. 





St. Mary’s CHurcu, RorHernirHe. — A 
recent inspection of this interesting church 
(1715) revealed a long-standing neglect of 
the churchyard monuments and of _ the 
tablets set into the outside walls of the 
building. While the great majority of these 
are past repair, two of the most noted might 
still be rescued. These are the carved stone 
tablet to Captain Anthony Wood (1625) 
affixed to the west wall of the north aisle 
outside, and the stone to the memory of 
Captain Thomas Stone junior (1666) on the 
north wall outside. Wood’s monument 
(unfortunately painted black some time 
back) is surmounted by a ship under full 
sail in bold relief, and this has recently been 
badly scored and damaged. Stone’s has a 
verse inscription of eighteen lines on the 
road to obliteration. Even now it is not too 
late to move these inside the church with 
caution, and they might even be judiciously 
recut. 

In the churchyard the brick work of the 


paired, but the railings have disappeared. 


The two great table tombs on raised bases | 


near the south door are becoming ruinous, 
and I am told that a third was entirely 
removed by the Borough Council in 
“‘open space’’ campaign; and further that 
the Borough Council will not repair these 
large tombs or paint or repair the railings 
which have protected them in the past. The 
Church authorities evidently do their best, 
but cannot make good what the Borough 
Council neglects. 
W. J. C. QuaRRett. 
9, Brechin Place, S.W.7. 


‘* Snos.’’—Staying at Broadstairs recently 
I was told by my landlady ‘‘ there was a 
regular old snob here at one time. His 
name was Stubbles, and he was a splendid 
cobbler. For many years he mended Lord 
Northcliffe’s shoes, and Lord Northcliffe 
always took notice of him when he passed 
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its | 
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him on the high road in his car. He would 
call out and say, ‘Ho, ho, Stubbles—just 
you get in with me.’ He thought a lot of 
Stubbles as he was such a snob.’’ I rather 
wondered at this, and in answer to my query 


shoes.”’ 

Skeat has ‘‘ Snob (Scand.)—a vulgar per- 
son, also, a Journeyman shoemaker. 
—-alad, servant, usually in a ludicrous sense, 
Lowl. Sc. Snab, a cobbler’s boy,” with 
further Scandinavian 
them ‘‘ Swed. dial. snopp, a boy, anything 
stumpy.’’ I was interested in finding the 
| word in ordinary use in this sense. I do 
not remember having encountered it thus 
before. But perhaps it is to be heard in 
other country-places. 








S. H. 


[The ‘E. D. D.’ notes this as “in gen. dial 
use in Sc. and Eng.” The first quotation for 
it in the ‘N. E. D.,’ in the sense of cobbler, 
is from Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ 1781; the 
| first in the sense of ‘‘ vulgar person ” belongs 
| to 1831.] 





ueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


AncrentT Historica Stones.—In view of 


| so-called ‘‘ blue-stones ’’ or ‘‘ foreign stones,” 
forming the inner circle of Stonehenge, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries on 
| April 19, 1923, by Herbert H. Thomas, M.a., 
sc.D., Petrographer of H.M. Geological Sur- 
| vey: have such interesting relics as, for 
| instance, London Stone and the Coronation 
Stone, ever been examined by means of sec- 
tions under the microscope, to prove, by the 
only means possible, their real origin? It 
| has been suggested by geologists that London 
| Stone is of the same nature as the blue-stones 
|on Salisbury Plain, generally thought to 
| have been brought from Ireland. The deriv- 
' ation of the blue stones from the Prescelly 
| Mountains of Pembrokeshire seems to be at 
last definitely established. Does not this 
| triumph of modern science now justify a 
careful examination of other old stones to 
demonstrate petrologically their true nature 
| and assign their probable origin? We might 
then be able to state positively whether or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 London Stone was also brought from 
Pembrokeshire in prehistoric times. 
Is the red sandstone under the coronation 
hair derivable from Argyllshire, or may it 
ie an erratic found near Dunstaffnage but 
iorne by ice from another part of Scotland ? 
Js such sandstone to be found near Bethel, 
ir has the Al-Sakra or ‘‘ stone of unction ” 
inthe Mohammedan mosque in Jerusalem a 
etter claim to be regarded as Jacob’s Stone ? 
Whence is the ancient hallowing-stone of 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings at Kingston-on- 
thames derived? Modern knowledge, aided 
ly the microscope, seems capable of solving 
il such problems. 

Hucu R. Warktiy. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 
Tut Last Doce or VrENICcE.—Can any one 
ill me if there are alive at the present day 
any descendants of Lodovico Manin, the last 
Doge of Venice, and if so, the nature of 
their descent from him? 
B. SKOTTOWE. 
64, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 


Raz or Co. Krerry.—Formerly of Keel 
House, near Castle Island, Co. Kerry, and 
Gardensfield, Monaghay, Co. Limerick, but 
apparently extinct in the South of Ireland 
within the last forty years. 
Any information regarding this branch of 
the Rae family, their history generally, and 
biographical details of individual members 
wuld be very welcome. Please reply direct 
‘0 the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 

G. R. R. 
Central India. 
‘REMINISCENCES OF Lews,’ 


THE BY 


iteresting book, published by Horace Cox 
in 1871. I understand that he was a well 
own sportsman, and his name, I believe, 
vas Hutchinson. TI should be grateful to 
iy reader who can give me any information. 
The Island of Lewis and its future has 
ten rather prominent of late and the query 
Sof rather more than personal interest. 

PIscator. 


Tae Cuttopen StranpaRps.—From a jour- 
- of the period I learn that ‘‘‘ Fourteen 
‘dlours, taken from the Rebels at the Battle 
it Culloden, were carried in Procession from 
he Castle of Edinburgh, and __publickly 
‘mt at the City Cross, by the Hands of 
he Common Hangman.” It is also stated 





your readers. 


| 
| 


Sinty-onE.—It would be interesting to find | 
mt any particulars of the author of this | 
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that as each colour was put in the fire the 
heralds proclaimed the names of the ‘‘ Rebel 
Traytors’’ to whom they belonged. I 
should be glad to know if there is any record 
of these names. ‘T'wo other ilags met with a 
similar fate at Glasgow, one of which 
belonged to Macdonald of Keppoch. To 
whom was the other accredited ? 
Frank LESLIE. 

144, Percy Rd., Shepherds Bush, W.12. 

CuLLODEN Prisoneks. — Can anyone in- 
form me if there exists an account of what 
became of the 44 or 46 officers and men who 
gave their parole of honour to the Duke of 
Cumberland not to leave Inverness without 
permission after the battle of Culloden, 
1746 ? 

Is it known how long this parole lasted 
and whether the original document, signed 
and sealed, has been preserved ? 

C. STEPHEN (Mrs.). 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 

Georce Harman.—I am anxious to trace 
the descent of one George Harman, who 
belonged to Ireland, yet who bore the arms 
of the Oxfordshire and Warwickshire Har- 
mans—Ar, a cross sa. charged with a buck’s 
head couped betw. four martlets of the field. 
He appears to have studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, and to have gone to the Penin- 
sular War as an Army doctor. His son 
Arthur Mitchell Harman was born in Por- 
tugal about 1810. 

I should be grateful for assistance from 


E. M. BranpeEsoure. 


Attempts Tc Rescur Cuartes I.—I should 
be very glad to know the titles of books or 
pamphlets in which the subject of the 
attempts to rescue King Charles the First 
from the scaffoid is examined. There are, I 
believe, several circumstantial and more or 
less full accounts in existence; and it is said 
to be upon one of these that Alexander 
Dumas based the incident which he incor- 
porated in ‘ Twenty Years After.’ 

ArtTHur J. IRELAND. 


Connemara, Ramsbury Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. 


CuNLIFFE OF WrycotLER, Lancs. — Ellis 
Cunliffe is said to have been chaplain to 
Charles II. Nicholas Cunliffe was his elder 
brother. Dates and places of their marriages 
are sought, and any personal details, e.g., 
dates of birth and death. 

W. R. N. B. 
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TRANSLATORS OF 
edition of Voltaire’s writings appeared 


Vo.tTarrReE.—An uniform | 
in | 
13 Volumes 8vo. 1777—translations and notes | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


by the Rev. David Williams, Hugh Down- | 


man, William Campbell, Richard Griffith, 
James Parry and John Johnson. The 
junta of translators’names are remarkable. 
Besides this memorial undertaking had these 
collaborators any other literary record to 
their credit? Any furnishable ana would be 
interesting. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


[David Williams (1738-1816), Founder of the 
(Royal) Literary Fund, was born at Watford, 
Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire. He started life 
as a dissenting minister, but his theological 
views soon brought him into trouble. 
came to London about 1769. He published a 
number of treatises on philosophical subjects 


He | 


and on education. He also drew up ‘A| 
Liturgy on the Universal Principles of 
Religion and Morality’ (1776) and opened a 


chapel in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
on the site of the present All SS. Church, 
where he used his “ liturgy ” and read lec- 
tures. This experiment had a _ short and 
chequered existence. He was in Paris at the 
time of the execution of Louis XVI. The 
Literary Fund (which was incorporated in 
1818) was started after one or two vain en- 
deavours in 1788. Williams himself, after a 
severe paralytic stroke in 1811, profited by it. 

Nearly sev — are devoted to him in 


the ‘D. N 


Hugh Downman (1740-1809) was an Exeter | 


man, by profession, a_ physici ian, who was 
compelled by ill-health to live in retirement 
for many years and occupied himself with 


| 1541 to 1880, 
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I should be greatly obliged for any 
information regarding the manor, the manor}, 
house, and its former occupants. 


LIONEL SEyMoor. 
UNIVERSITY 


of properly 


I know 


|and Mr. R. F. in 


John’s 


Scott 


lege, Cambridge; and the Rev. R. B. Gar. 
diner for Wadham College, Oxford. I am 
preparing for the Chetham Society a book on 
the King’s School at Chester, of the Founda- 
tion Scholars of which I possess a list from 
and books of the nature asked 


| for would be valuable in my investigations, 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.. 
Lancaster. 
‘* GuinEA-Hunter.”? — I have been con- 
sulted about the meaning and origin of the 
expression ‘‘ guinea hunter.’’ Tis was at 


| one tine (when horses were more in demand) 
| much 


in use. I can quite well remember 


| the first time I heard the term. I had 
| bought a hunter for a sporting parson, and 


poetry, of which . published several vol- | 
umes. See ‘D. N. B.’] 
Capr. ArtHUR RoBiNson was on the estab- | 


lishment of George III; gentleman-usher and 


sub-treasurer to George IV, and sub-treasurer | 
to William IV, while Duke of Clarence; he | 


died s.p. 12 Oct., 1799. I shall be glad of 


any information "concerning his antecedents | 
or his brother Henry, rector of Beaulieu in | 


the New Forest. His father Henry 
vicar of (?) Payningham. 


was 


D. or G. 


Manor or Parrock, Kent.—-The Manor of 
Parrock near Gravesend in Kent is men- 
tioned in the Domesday Survey, and _ the 
Manor House, which is now known as Par- 
rock Hall, seems to have been called at 


the seller, on my handing him a cheque, said 
‘You’ll want the usual?’’ In my _ inno 
cence I thought he meant a receipt, and I 
replied in the affirmative. He then handed 
me a sovereign and a shilling, A friend 
who was with me—a trainer of race-horses— 
seeing my surprise, said to the seller of the 





horse, ‘‘ Mr. isn’t a guinea-hunter, 
take that back.’? So the guinea was 
returned. It was explained to me later by 


my companion, who came of an old _ horse 
dealing stock, that unless it was previously 
stated by the buyer (acting as agent for 
another) that he expected certain commis 


sion (which was then reckoned in with the 


different times ‘‘ Figges,’’? ‘‘ Milton Place,’’ | 


Lower Parrock,’’? ‘‘ Parrock House.’’ The 
present house appears to have been built 
about 1750, and the manorial — are 


now vested in the Corporation of Gravesend. 





purchase price), it was taken for granted 
that he expected a guinea from the vendor, 
and probably the same amount from the 
person for whom he acted as __ purchaser. 
There used to be a number of men who were 
professional ‘‘ guinea-hunters,” and these 

made a livelihood by ‘‘ finding ’’ horses for 


prospective purchasers—stage coaches, the 
Army, ’bus companies, etc.,—and hee 
a guinea at both ends of the bargain. Only 


| quite recently I asked who and what a eer 


ADMISSIONS.—Can any cor] 
respondent give me references to any books 
indexed lists of admissions to}! 
the respective Colleges at Oxford and Cam} 
bridge, shewing, if possible, the schools from}! 
| which the various students came? 
of those published by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor}! 
respect to St.{# 
College, Cambridge; and Mr. John}! 
Venn in respect to Gonville and Caius Col}! 
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ain little man I had seen in the paddock 
it several northern meetings was, and was 
ld he was ‘‘a guinea-hunter.’’ Though 
he avocation is a perfectly legitimate one— 
indeed, a useful one to men requiring many 
jorses—the term ‘‘ guinea-hunter’’ always 
ems to have carried with it a certain 
mplied derision. In the cattle-trade there 
wems to have been no fixed and understood 
am for those who ‘‘ found ”’ stock for exten- 
ive buyers, though a certain commission 
iways has been paid. It would be interest- 
‘* guinea-hunter ”’ 
in this connection came first to be used. If 
ny Memory serves me aright, it was at one 
time also applied to certain not very reput- 
ible lawyers. 
J. Farrrax-BrakEBorovuGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


“Cockmoytr.”’—Can any reader offer a 
auggestion as to the origin of this word? It 
isused in an ancient document to signify a 
gaol, and is met with at Minehead and 
Bridgwater. 

W. G. Wits Warson. 
Pinhoe. 


acording to Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary’ (which 
gives no reference), in 1783. What is known 
oi him? Was he in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service? Was he the “ Gen. 
Thomas Adams’? who m. Mary Rebow and 
had an only dau. Mary, who d.s.p. 1804? 
(Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry: Gurdon-Rebow of 
Wivenhoe Park, Essex.’). 

R. Brnewam Apams. 


Beau Tracy, also called ‘‘ Handsome 
Bob,” flourished about 1775. Who was he? 
Is any portrait of him extant? 

J. H. Hogan. 


Arms of Wuirttr, Croox, anp CLAYTON. 
—Can any correspondent inform me if the 
Whittles, originally of Whittle-le-Woods 
(‘Vict. Hist. Lancs.’ Vol. vi, and Baines’ 
‘Hist. Lanes,’ ed. 1870, Vol. ii, p. 140) bore 
ams at an early period, and if so what were 
they? Many of the early Whittles and the 
Crooks (and possibly also some of the Clay- 
tons) appear to have had a common ancestor 
in Gilbert de Whittle, living twelfth century 
(Viet, Hist. Lanes.’ Vol. vi. p. 34; Lanes. 
Pipe Rolls and Early Charters), but in 
almost all cases the later branches of these 








Masor-GengerAL THOMAS ApAmMs_ died, | 


thtee families appear to have borne, or bear, | 


totally different arms; with the exception of 
Clayton (of Chorley), whe in the sixteenth 
century bore, Argent, on a bend gules, 
three roses of the field (Z'rans: Hist. Soc. 
Lancs, and Ches., Vol. xlii, p. 264), and 
these same arms (with a Cornish Chough for 
Crest) were also borne by the seventeenth 
century family of Crook of Abram Hall and 
of Crook (Burke’s * General Armory,’ etc.). 
The earliest Whittle arms that I can find are 
those quoted in Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ 
as granted in 1688, viz. :—Gu. a chev. vair, 
between three talbots’ heads erased or. 
Whilst another Whittle family of Lancs. is 
given as bearing another different coat. Did 
any early branch of the Whittles of this 
county bear the three roses on a bend? 

Will correspondents please reply direct to 
this address. 

F, Crooks. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancs. 

Dr. Srernxorrt.—A person of this name 
was connected with a church in London in 
1842, probably as pastor. I should be glad 
of biographical details and information as to 
the church. Was it the German Church 
now known as St. Mary-le-Savoy ? 

Laurance M, Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes. 


Str Witi1am Watson, Knv., M.p. (1715- 
1787).—The ‘D. N. B.’ states that he was 
born April, 1715, in St. John Street, near 
Smithfield, London, where he apparently 
lived until about 1759, when he moved to 


| Aldersgate Street. Whom did he marry, 


and when did his wife die? I should also 
be glad to know whom his son, also Sir 
William Watson, M.p. (1744-1825) married 
and what family he had? 

H. C. Barnarp. 


Autor Wantep: In Mr. W. J. Gulland’s 
book on Chinese Porcelain, there appear the 
following lines from a poem entitled ‘ Kér- 
amos ” :— 

And bird-like poise on balanced wing, 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 

A burning town or seeming so,— 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 

With smoke uprising. gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare 

Of jets and flashes of red fire. 

They are attributed to Longfellow, but I am 
quite unable to trace them in any volume of 
Longfellow’s poems to which I have referred, 
nor can I find any poem called ‘“ Kéramos.’ 
Can any reader help me to identify these 
lines? 

G. C. WiLitaMson. 
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Replies. 
A LOST BARONY (AUCHER FITZ 
HENRY). 
(13 S. i. 283, 506, 358). 
Although quite outside the scope of 


particulars, abstracted from the Aucher 
Memoranda in my possession. 

Richard Fitz Aucher (father of the Con- 
stable) had a younger son, Sir Thomas 
Anger or Fitz Aucher, who was Lord of 
Losenham, Kent (near Newenden and the 
Sussex border), where he founded a Priory 
for Carmelites or Whitefriars in 1241. 
and his descendants bore the same arms as 
the Essex line—see Foster, ‘ Feudal Arms.” 


Prior to Richard Fitz Aucher’s time (as 


previously mentioned) he first assumed the | 
lioncels from William Longespée), the famuily | 


bore Ermine a chief azure. 
This very early and simple coat was borne 
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my | 
article, 1 am happy to supply the following | 


He | 
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|'Thomas Aucher the son of Henry Aucher 


the son of Thomas Aucher being under age, } 


The said Ralph St. Leger was overthrown in 
‘the suit because it did appear that the said 
|'!homas Aucher his auncestors held lands in 
Essex of the said Henry his auncestors long 
tyme before they held the Mannour of 
Losenham in Kent of the said Ralph §t, 
| Leger and his auncestors.’’—Ex. Assize Roll, 
Canterbury, Hillary term, An. 7. Ed, I. 

(2) In the 12th year of Richard II, John 

Aucher (armiger) Lord of Losenham and 
‘‘ Esquire of the body”’ to that monarch 
(Letters Patent d. Westminster 17 June, 
15th yr. of Ric. Il; also Patent Rolls, 1392; 
Sept., 1397; Nov., 1597, etc.), and his 
younger brother Henry Aucher (his heir), 
sold all their lands in Waltham, Essex (ven- 
didit cum fratre suo Henrico omnia terrae 
tenementa sua in Waltham) to Matthew 
Langrich and Margaret his wife (Close 


| Roll, 12 Ric. II, membrane 7), thus finally 


/severing their connection 


by the Alchers, otherwise Arches or Archer | 
Barons (in capite) of Grove, near Retford, | 
| fated master, and was buried in the Church 


Notts, extinct in male line temp. Henry 
UII (see Thoroton, ‘ Hist. of Notts.’), who 
had branched off earlier in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Hugo Alcher or Anger (Morant MSS. 
Colchester), father of Richard 


bore this coat sans lioncels. (Hugo wit- 


aforesaid, | 


nessed a deed executed circa 1141 by Bald-| 


win de Revers, Earl of Leicester; and 
therein designated miles). 
no other evidence, the fact of Thomas 
Losenham bearing the lioncels in his shield, 
furnishes proof as to his parentage. 

The subsequent descent of the Kent branch 
from this Thomas may be traced—more or 
less imperfectly—in the pages of Hasted, 
Berry (‘County Genealogies’), Burke (‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronetage’) and in Heralds’ Visita- 
tions—very imperfectly indeed. 


1s 


So, if there was | 
of | 


with the elder 
branch, 

John Aucher, d.s.p, soon after his ill- 
of the Whitefriars, London, to which order 


the Auchers seem to have been much 


| attached. 


A transcript of his will is enshrined 
among early documents of the kind at Som- 
erset House. 

C.J. Bs, 


CapTaInN Broker or THE SHaAnnon (13 8, 
i. 370).—A grand-daughter of Sir Philip 
Broke married the present Lord de 
Saumarez. Another grand-daughter married 
the father of Sir Percy Loraine, 12th Bart. 
Broke’s sister married the Rev. John Free- 


|man, great-great-grandfather of Sir Philip 


Owing to the fact that the letters ‘“U” | 


and “‘N”’ are usually quite indistinguish- 
able in early MSS., Auger, Aucher, Ancher, 


Anger, Alcher, were common variants of the | 


name, with or without the prefix ‘‘ Fitz.’’ 


The following sidelights illustrate thecon- | 


nection between the two branches of 
family : 
(1) ‘The 7th year of Edward IT an assize 


was brought [before the Justice Itinerant at 


of Kent for that he detayned wrongfully in 
his custody, as of his ward, the Bodie of 


the | 


Freeman. 
S. F. 


‘“CrnpmMa’’?: ITs Pronunciation (13 S$. 
i, 351).—Anybody who looks into Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon will, 
probably, say with little hesitation, that the 
word should be pronounced Kineema 

Carrw MILpMaéy, M.A. 

As this word is now “‘sinnema”’ in the 
mouths of hundreds of thousands of people, 
I suppose we must accept that mispronun- 


| ciation, as sanctioned by general usage, a8 
Canterbury] by Sir Henry Aucher Lord of | 
Copt Hall, Essex, against Ralph St. Leger | 


| ought to be ‘‘ teelegraph.’’ 


we do ‘‘cinnamon,’”? which ought to be 
‘“‘kinnamon,” and  ‘“‘ telegraph,” which 
And it would 


‘ 
/seem to be useless to stand up for “mar 
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garine,’ for 1 anes nied it called ‘ 
rine ” even by a classicai scholar. 
‘N. E. D.,’ however, (1905) does not recog- 
rise the latter an as alternative pronuncia- 
ion. The case of ‘*‘ stethoscope’’ is similar 
» that of ‘‘ telegraph,’ though I knew, 
, 1865, an Oxford scholar who always said 
“steethoscope.’’ So it comes to this, that | 
ye must either bow to custom, or be con- | 
dered pedantic. 
do FOR: 

Surely the right pronunciation of ‘‘cinema”’ 
samatteroi taste at present. Ifonebe a 
purist and desire to ‘‘do right and shame 
the devil,”’ 
“kinayma ”’; if, 
i true Englishman, with the national taste 
or early accent and modern vowels, one 
wist say ‘‘sinnymer.’’ As the difficulty 
vas solved by ‘‘ Peisistratos’’ Caxton, 1.e., 
wording to the peculiar circumstances of 
ach case, so, I take it, is the answer here. 
When I converse with Mr. 
ek I say ‘‘ kinayma” 
visit one with, say, Mr. Clynes or Mr. 
Macdonald, I should take great care to call 
the entertainment a ‘‘ sinnymer.”’ 
ent the English pronunciation of the word 
is liquid ; 
ity in a few years. 

W. 
Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 
According to all established rules 
precedents, the pronunciation and spelling 
of this word should be as given by Sv. 
§WITHIN, viz., ‘‘cinema.’’ The word comes 
uto the English language not direct from 
the Greek but through the French 
(0. KE. D.’). I believe there is only one 
word in English derivable from the Greek 
vith the initial Greek K which still retains 
the K form in English, and curiously enough 
itis from the same stem: ‘‘ Kinematics.’ 
A glance down the Dictionary for letter C 
mill show a great many words ultimately 
ietivable from the Greek in which 
Greek initial K becomes, in English, C; and 
or the same reason as above: they have 
me into the English from the French. If, 
then, we accept the C spelling, the pronun- | 
tiation must be soft, both because of its 


D. GAINSFORD. 


leore a closed TI. 
adopted, and one notes that the ‘ 
ppears to prefer it, the 


©; B.D.’ | 
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‘ mar- | 
| 
The | 


it is obvious that one must say | 
on the other hand, one be | 


Jonathan Old- | 
; but if I were to | 


At pre- | 


it will cool down to definite solid- | 


and | 


the | 


French origin, and for the reason that there | 
sno instance in English of a hard C sound | | 
If the K spelling is | 


pronunciation | 
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should be hemi ” (thyming with 

“sky ’’), and not ‘*‘ kin-ema’”’ (as in ‘“ kin- 
dred’’). ‘This is the pronunciation given by 
the ‘O, I. D.’ for the K spelling. It is 
to be hoped, however, for the sake of 
euphony that the C form will win the 
| struggle for supremacy. 


A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

Hore, Brisrot (13 38. 312, 358).—A 
very erudite Frenchman, unfortunately 
killed during the war, told me that he had 
made a study of the origin of the names of 
| inns in France, and gave it as his opinion 
that the name ‘“‘ Bristol’’ originated in the 
close intercourse between the City of Bristol 
and France, in smuggling days; that small 
inns bearing ‘‘ Bristol’’ on their signboards, 
were established at the French Channel 
ports which the Bristol sailors, chiefly smug- 
glers, frequented, and that in time the name 
| spread over France. 

I give my friend’s opinion for what it is 
worth. 


1. 


G. BP. W: 
Numerous Co-Herresses (13 S. i. 350).— 
Those who have been concerned with the 
| pedigrees of Herefordshire and Gloucester- 
shire families are probably familiar with the 
| thirteen daughters and co-heiresses of Simon 
| Mylbourne of Tillington and Icomb, Their 
| marriages are all given in the Visitation of 
Herefordshire, 1569 (ed. F. W. Weaver, 
Exeter, 1886), p. 91; and more information 
is to be found in the Gloucestershire Visita- 
tion of 1623 (Harleian Soc., Vol. xxi.). I 
| may add that the Register of Bp. Stanbury 
(ed. A. T. Bannister, Cantilupe Society, 
1918, p. 86) shows that the marriage of 
Simon Mylbourne and Joan Baskerville took 
| place in 1464. 
G. McN. Rusurorrs. 


Karty Experts on Drartnace (13 S. i. 
351).—As quoted in your last, the drain- 
ing-pipe was invented by John Read, and 
it was on my grandfather’s land that the 
first pipe-drain was laid in the early forties. 

John Read was gardener to the Rev. Dr. 
Smith-Marriott, Rector of Horsmonden, 
Kent. He was a man of the utmost mechan- 
ical ingenuity. To him the modern hop- 
dryer owes most of the improvements of his 
business. But Read’s chief invention was 
that of the stomach-punip. And to Sir 
Astley Cooper we owe the introduction of 
that useful instrument to the profession. 
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See his Life by senna tetas. 
et seq., and for a notice of the life of Read. 
The full account of Read’s many troubles in 
finding tubes suitable for his purpose, and 
his final success, with Sir Astley Cooper’s 
crucial experiment on a dog, is given in the 
preface to the trade-list which his son 
Richard Read published from his surgeon’s- 
instrument shop, 35, Regent Circus, about 
1847 or 8. 

John Read lies buried in Horsmonden 
Churchyard, and there is a fine bust with 


inscription to him in the Church. He died 
May 3, 1847, aged 87. 
F, Wiii1am Cock. 


Appledore, Kent. 
Sitver Bett Prizes at Horsz-Races (13 
S. i. 292, 352, 378).—The date for the Ches- 


ter bell is wrongly given as 1571. It was 
thirty years earlier, namely on Jan, 10, 


1539/40, 
Chester 


that the Assembly for the City of 
agreed that Saddlers’ Company 
should deliver to the Drapers on Shrove 
Tuesday a bell of silver of the value of 
3s. 4d. for a horse race, instead of a painted 
ball of wood as formerly, and that the Shoe- 
makers should likewise supply six silver 
gleaves (? sheaves), (instead of one ball 
‘of lether caulyd a fout baule’’) for a foot 
race (Morris, ‘ Chester,’ pp. 342-3). ‘‘ To 
bear away the bell’’ is an old Cheshire way 
of saying ‘‘ to win the race.’’ Some of the 
Chester race-bells were later called St. 
George’s Bells, being given for a race on St. 
George’s day. There is much about them on 
record, but I do not remember having ever 
heard that any of these 
Most of them were returnable each year by 
the previous winner. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 


(13 S. i. 289).—The title 
3ritish Museum, as Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT asserts, is wrongly given in 
the ‘D. N. B.,’ as it is in fact identical 
with the wording of the one in the Brighton 
Library, with the same date, 1783, and not 


Henry MricHery 
of the copy in the 


‘©1767, second edition,’? though there is a 
list of a few errata added at the end of the 
volume. 


A manuscript note has been inserted 
before the title-page of this copy, which 
reads: ‘‘ This was written by the Rev. Henry 
Michell, sometime Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. The first edition of this 
work was printed in 1766 by W. Johnston, 
London. In 1777 Mr. Michell published 


Vol. ii, p.301 | 


| Colonias 


bells survived. | 


| pp. 71, 72, is a short account of Duke Street. 


| Judg ere 


| tion was used as an Admiralty House, 


| Wallingford House. 


a 
aiso a Latin treatise entitled 
inter et Metropolin.’ He lef 
behind him several MSS. in Latin (now 
chiefly in the possession of his grandson the 
Rey. “Henry Michell Wagner, aiso Vicar of 
Brighton), which he had “declined to publish 
from the apprehension that they were not 
sufficiently polished. He had, coun com. 
pleted—intending this for publication 
translation with notes designed to have been 
partly introduced into the Dialogue, and 


partly added by way of explanation of ‘ Le}, 


Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers par Mons, 
St. Hiacinte (? Voltaire), 1728.” 


Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
1921, notes that the Rev. H. M. Wagner was 


tutor, 1817-22, to the two sons of the first 
Duke of Wellington. 


N. W. Hu. 
Avuncutus: Mepravat Use (13 §, i, 
329).—Ducange, s.v. AvuncuLus, has “ pro 


Vatruo promiscue usurpatum legere est apud 


Sceriptores mediae  aetatis.”’ cxamples 
follow. 

F. P. Barwarp. 

Huey Jones, MIniIstTEeR oF JAMESTOUN, 


Vireinta (15 8. i. 291).—This book is in 
print: ‘‘ The Present State of Virginia, by 
Hugh Jones A.M., Chaplain to the Hon. 
Assembly and lately Minister to James 
Town, etc., in Virginia. London. 
Printed for J. Clarke at the Bible under the 
Royal Exchange Mpccxxtv.’’ pp. 151. 

A copy is in the Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

STEVENSON Hocktry WALSH. 

DvKE STREET CHAPEL, WESTMINSYER (13,8 
i. 350).—In ‘ Westminster: Memorials 0 
the City, St. Peter’s College,’ etc., 


Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, m.a., 1849, 


In it Walcott says :— 
The house once inhabited by the “ infamous 
Sir George Jeffreys, when Lord Chat 
cellor, is easily distin; auished from its neigh: 
hours by a flight of stone steps, which King}s 
James II permitted the cruel favourite to 
make into the Park for his special accommo 
dation: they terminate above in a small court, 
on three sides of which stands the once costly 


house. . After his death the house passed 
to his son, until his dissolute life brought 
his ruin. Baron Wem resided in it. One por 


until 
that office was removed by William III. to 


The present Duke-street Chapel was the 
north wing, in which Judge Jeffreys heard 
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oi (13'S. i, 351).—His pedigree is in Le Neve’s 


—— 


jauses, when he found it inconvenient to leave 
Lis house to go to Lincoln’s Inn or Westmin- | 
ter Hall. it was formed into a chapel by | 
| Mr. Higgins, and other private subscribers, 
in 1709, with a daily service at 11 a.m. and 
jpm. Dr. Pettingale, the antiquary, was for 
gue time incumbent. In 1714, according to | 
he Pietas Londinensis, as at Queen-square 
Chapel, prayers were said here at 11 and 4, | 
ud the Holy Communion administered on 
wery Sunday and Holy-day. 
David Hughson in his ‘ London’ (ce. 1808), 
fol. iv. p. 520, says that after the removal 
ii the commissioners of the Admiralty the | 
jouse ‘‘ became private property, and one of | 
he wings was formed into a chapel of ease 
St. Margaret’s Church, as it still con- 
ontinues.”’ 

This is reproduced almost verbatim in 
‘London and Middlesex,’ Vol. iii, by Joseph 
Vightingale, 1815, Part ii, p. 556, ‘‘ as it 
till continues ’’ being omitted. 


Baedeker’s ‘London and its Environs,’ 
ith edit., 1905, p. 245, says, ‘No. 17 
Delahay Street was the home of Judge 


Jefireys.”” 
It appears that Duke Street was re-named 
Delahay Street or rather the latter name 
was extended to Duke Street, seeing that 
Strype B. vi. p. 64 (quoted by Peter Cun- 
tingham in his ‘ Hand-Book for London ’) 
ays “passing by this house fi.e., that of 
Jeffreys], on the same side beginneth a short 
treet, called De la Hay-street.’’ 
The street is Duke Street in a map dated 
1862. In Bacon’s map, unfortunately not 
lated, but probably about 1890, Delahay | 
takes the place of Duke. The street was 
iemolished some years ago. 
Rosert Prerpornt. 

It is stated in the Quarterly Re- 
new, No. 153, p. 37, that this chapel which 
las since been pulled down is ‘‘a relic of 
lord Jefferies. It was the great hall of a 
mansion erected by him, and there he used 
0 transact his judicial business out of | 
tm.” John Pettingal the antiquary was 
or some years preacher at this chapel. Duke | 
Street was re-named Delahay Street in 1874. | 

G. ¥. BR. B. 


Knr. (1627-1723) | 


Sm Ropert ADAMS, 
‘Knights,’ p. 339 (but there is no reference 
‘0 it in the index). He is described as 
“Citizen and Draper’’ of London, and was 
the son of William Adams, also Citizen and 
Draper of London, by Elizabeth, d. of — 
Kemp of High Wickham, Bucks. His uncle | 





| exhaustive, 
| robbery itself is concerned. They preclude 
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Sir Thomas Adams, formerly Lord Mayor of 
London, and a prominent foyalist, was 
created a baronet in 1060, and there is a very 
full account of him in G. EK. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ ili, 37. The family appear to 
have come from Hereford and Shropshire. 
Arms: Krmine three cats passant azure. 

: B. CLEMENTS. 


Van BrREDERODE: ARMS WANTED (13d S. 1. 
351).—Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial’ assigns to this 


family, Or, a lion rampant gules, and a 
jJabel azure; also the same coat within a 


bordure gules. 
H. J. B. CiemMents. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS WANTED (1358. 1. 
551).—These are the arms of Eveleigh, impal- 
ing Appleton. The first coat appears on the 
tomb (in Chard Church, Somerset) of John 
Kveleigh of Crim Chard, who died in 1767. 
See Coilinson’s ‘ Somerset,’ ii. 474. 

H. J. B. CiLements. 


PortHousE: Ste. Croix (13 8. i. 331).— 
There can be no doubt, I think, about the 
place at which the old watch in Mr. H. R. 
H{ANHAM’S possession was made. Ste. Croix 
is in Switzerland, in the canton of Neu- 
chatel. It stands high up on the slopes of 
the Jura Mountains, and it is now more 
famous for the manufacture of musical boxes 
than for its watches. La Chaux-de-Fonds is 
the most celebrated watch-making centre in 
this part of Switzerland; but the industry 
is, I believe, still carried on to some extent 
at Ste. Croix. I do not know the name of 
Porthouse as a Ste. Croix patronymic; but 
a letter of inquiry addressed to Messrs Pail- 
lard, one of the oldest firms of musical-box 
makers in the village, would probably elicit 
the desired information. 

ArtHur J. [RE‘anp. 
Connemara, Ramsbury Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. 


Roppery aT St. Pavuc’s CaTHepRat (13 S. 


| i. 213, 299, 352).—The extracts kindly sup- 


plied your correspondents are very 


and complete in so far as the 


by 


the possibility that at this remote period any 
of the stolen vessels are likely to be 
recovered. No other course is likely to have 
been adopted by the thieves than that of 
reducing the proceeds to ingots of silver. 

A very interesting specimen of a silver 
plate that had fallen into the hands of 
thieves is in the possession of the Corpora- 
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tion of Bristol. The article, a large dish, | lar mill in the secluded district of th} ~ 
was stolen during the riots in that City in| Priory Pill, probably (as the space jg} 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century. | limited), where an old saw-mill (water. | m9 
After being cut into many fragments by the | driven) is now being, or has recently been, 
thieves, it was subsequently recovered from | demolished. Adain also grants: — “Thy J 
them before they had time to dispose of it, | Tithes of all my mills.” s 
and successfully pieced together again. Likewise, circa 1282/3, or earlier, Add, és 
Is there a record extant of the origin of | Charter M.S. 2586 states ‘‘ which carucate _ 
these stolen silver sacramental vessels from | of land was formerly the land of Robert the|/"’ 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; their date of manu-| Miller.” An old mill and leet still show|™ 
facture, as disclosed by the hall-marks, and where Robert had his mill at the head of - 
inscriptions thereon, would be of great | Castle Pill, Milford Haven (see Ordnance pi 
interest. Map). } i 
Some of the articles enumerated might Richard of Angle who held of the Earl of " 
possibly be of the pre-Reformation period, Pembroke one knight’s fee in 1274, had a fl 
and consequently of immense value. In the} 8°, Philip of Angle, who made grants of = 
great fire of London, when St. Paul’s and so land in 1273 to Robert de Sherburn (or i 
many churches were destroyed, is it known Shirburn), son of John Sherburn—Sherifis ‘] 
whether the sacred vessels also perished ? of Pembroke in succession and _ eventually fife 
It would be instructive to learn whether | !arge landowners. Philip of Angle, befor Tin 
any of the articles enumerated in the rob- departing to his Irish Estates, made 4 Ro 
bery of 1810 belonged to the service in use| 8Tant in 1298, of lands at Angle, and Sheep Win 
at Old St. Paul’s previous to the fire? The| island outside the entrance to Milford 
thieves would obtain very little value for | Haven, anda windmill at Angle, to Willian) yp 
raw material, by their haul, in comparison de Roche. As this Charter is signed by Sir Tl 
with the enormous intrinsic worth of so| Gilbert de Roche, who signed many charten t 1 
interesting a collection of communion vessels between 1268 and 1311, when_we find him 2 ‘ 
if sold intact. Presumably they would + oe in Kemes _ (6 Edw. ms 
refrain from attempting to realize the | te cpa Pag Mid “— sd a ~_ 
various articles in their original condition, | rae re e Carew, who died 1511; In 
hot dene of daealien, | Sir Richard de Stackpole, who died 1308; (3 
* Dis | and many others, we can only assume that aly 
Sheffield. ? ‘ ‘| he appears to be a member of the i 1762 
| family of De Roche, possibly a brother of 
WinpMitts (13 8. i. 530).—There are sev-| Sir Gilbert de Roche, but it is an ope Tas 
eral very old mills, evidently windmills, | question. lent 
shown on the Ordnance maps of Southern! (If it was William de Roche (I) Lord of om 
Pembrokeshire: but there does not appear! Roche 1325-1382, then he must have died at Th . 
to be convincing evidence that the Flemings | least 99 years of age, which is not likely, as 
introduced windmills into Wales, before | we should probably have seen his signature heal 
they came into general use in England, as| more often in earlier years, i.e., 1298-1325). _ 
asserted by Pembrokeshire writers. | This grant of a windmill by Philip o 
Haydn’s ‘Dict. of Dates’ tells us| Angle is given in Sloane Charters, xxxii, 14] H 
‘* Windmills were first known in Spain, | Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs. {hear 
France and Germany, in 1299.’ Also; All or most of J. M. O.’s questions arej Mose 
‘“They are said to have been originally | answered in the ‘ History of Corn Milling; 
introduced into Europe by the Knights of by R. Bennett and John Elton, of which the} «, 
St. John,” etc., ete. These knights appear | first volume appeared in 1898, and the 4 
to have first settled in Clerkenwell near West | fourth in 1904 (after the death of Mr. to of 
Smithfield, as early as 1100, and_ shortly | Bennett). The third volume devotes over glad 
afterwards (some 40 years) at Slebech. | 100 pages to windmills. As I happen # ish’d 
Pembs. (vide Richard Fenton, ‘ Pembs.,’ | possess a duplicate of this volume, I shall Te 
pp. 285 et seq.). | be pleased to lend it to J. M. O. if he ®/y, ‘ 
Early Pembrokeshire Charters bear evi- | desires. deni. 
dence of the use of mills, but generally) The oldest working windmill in_ th Sick 
situated near running water. Adam de | county of Bucks is situate at Brill; the date veri 
Roche’s (I) Charter of the Priory of Pill, | 1668 is carved on an internal beam. It iss Speci 
1160-1170, refers to the grant of a particu- | ‘‘ post-mill,’’ the whole structure turnin 
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Space jg j soul 
L (water. | may 
ntly been, 
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ier, Add, 
1 carucate 
Yobert the 
still show 
e head of 
Ordnance 


d a central post in order that the sails 
face the wind. 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


J. M. O. will find the subject of windmills 
dealt with by John Beckmann, ‘ History of 
Inventions,’ Vol. i. 
The Strand Magazine, Dec. 1, 1898, con- 
tains ‘ Windmills, old and new,’ with »um- 
gous illustrations, by Philip Laidlaw. The 


should also be consulted. In John Ashton’s 
‘History of Bread’ is a chapter, ‘ How 
grain becomes flour,’ and there J. M. O. 
will find an answer to the question as to the 
respective merits of mills with various num- 
bers of sails or arms. Sir Richard Phillips, 


1e Karl of 
4, had a 
grants of 
burn (or 
—Sherifis 
eventually 
le, before 
made a 
ind Sheep 
Milford 
o William 
ed by Sir 
y Charen 39'S. vii. 149, 214, 276, 397, 413, 

12 8. i. 326, 453, 518. 
Joun B. WaINnEWRIGHT. 


tiic side of windmills. Kdmund Fillingham 
King’s ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful Things’ 
(Routledge), p. 577, has a chapter on ‘ First 
Windmills.’ 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ng deeds, 
lied 1311; 
ied 1308; 
sume that 
1e junior 
yrother of 


an open 


) Lord of 
'e died at 
likely, as 
signature 
98-1325). 
Philip of 


(13 8. i. 270, 314, 358).—The Cow and Two 
1762; Cow in Boots and Ox in Boots are the 


Face was in Miles Lane in Cannon Street, 
london, 1697; and the Craven Ox Head in 
George Street, York, at about the same time. 
The Dairymaid as a sign was obtained from 
larwood and Hotten, which does not state 
locality. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
xxxii, 14] Has the Cow and Hare at Bottisham Lode, 
-Jonzs. {Near Cambridge been mentioned among 
ions ate { these ? 
Milling,’ G. T..-B. 


— - ., Poeticat Justice” (13 8, i. 352).—The 
> ui.|\: B.D.’ quotes from Dryden’s Preface 
rs a ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (1679), ‘‘ We are 
ie ill glad when we behold his Crimes are pun- 
ie: shall ish’'d, and that Poetical Justice is done upon 
ee him,” and from Johnson in The Rambler, 
No, 93 (1751), ‘‘ Addison is suspected to have 

denied the expediency of poetical justice 


use his own Cato was condemned to) 


berish in a good cause,’’ and refers to The 
Spectator, No. 40. 


Joun B. WarInEewRIGHT. 


Bohn’s Edition, 184? | 


Popular Science Monthly, Vol. xlvi, 1895, | 


‘4 Million of Facts,’ deals with the scien- | 


There is some information about wind ills | 
and | 


Inns with NAMES OF DaIRyYING INTEREST | 
Calves was an inn near Chelsea Pond in | 


names of two Dutch public houses; The Cow’s | 


, : 
| Incotpsspy Lecenps: ‘‘ THe Hanp or 


Guory’”’ (12 S. x. 35, 99, 177; xii. 271, 
312).—‘‘ The Hand of Glory ”’ recipe and its 
powers are described in rhyme in Harrison 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Rookwood,’ bk, I, ch. 2. 
| The ‘ Petit Albert’’ usually means the 
book rather than the person; the latter, 
| however, is identified by a modern ‘“‘ occult- 
list’? as follows :— 
The Petit Albert is the disfigured imitation 
| of the great work written by Bishop Adalbert 
| [8th cent.], sentenced by the second Roman 
|Concilium. His work was reprinted several 
| centuries later and named Alberti Parvi Lucii 
Libellus de Mirabilibus Naturae Arcanis. HB. 
| P. Blavatsky, ‘The Secret Doctrine,’ iii, 107). 
C. Netson STEWART. 

Aberdeen. 

[For completeness’ sake it is perhaps worth 
recalling ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xvii, and 


| Dousterswivel’s recipe.] 


THe SToLeN SERMON (13 S. i. 331).—May 
| 1 refer Mr. AytirFE to an Essay ‘On a 
| Famous Sermon,’ in ‘ Leaves in the Wind’ 
| (by A. G. Gardiner?), one of the books in 
| the ‘ Wayfarers’ Library’ series, wherein 
the following statements occur: 


The sermon on Recognition in Eternity .. . 
was preached on the occasion of the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. . . . It was Talmage’s 
sermon on the wickedness of great cities that 
Fleming so unblushingly preached and pub- 
lished as his own, simply altering the names 
of American Cities to those European Cities. 
Some cruel Editor printed the two sermons side 
by side. I think in the old St. James’s 
Gazette. ye 

THomas WINDER. 





Motes on Books. 


Politian. An unfinished Tragedy, by Edgar 
Allan Poe. Edited, with Notes and Com- 
mentary by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. (George 
noe Company, Menasha, Wis., 


Tue MS. of ‘ Politian’ now appears entire in 
print for the first time. Mr. T. O. Mabbott 
is, we think, to be congratulated on that some- 
what rare achievement, the production of a 
“ definitive ” edition. This may be in some 
sort matter of regret. Never, for its intrin- 
sic merit, is ‘ Politian’ likely to be re-edited. 
One careful reading and a little reflection 
thereupon will give the student of Poe all 
that is to be got from it—which is principally 
a clearer insight into Poe’s limitations as a 
| poet. As a dramatist his existence is not 
| sufficiently substantial, even to carry limita- 
| tions. He has, indeed, some ingenuity in ar- 
ranging situations—this is the ability he dis- 
| plays in prose narratives under another 
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aspect; but he seems not clearly to see how his | 


people “comport themselves where he has placed 
them; and still less has he an ear for their 
speech, whether we consider this from_ the 
dramatic or the poetic point of view. Blank | 
verse was evidently more than he could man- | 
age. There is a want of happy inspiration, | 
too, in smaller matters—such as_ the names | 
attached to the characters. Imagine a “ Poli- | 
tian, Earl of Leicester,” and a “ Baldazzar, 
Duke of Surrey”! 

At the same time we agree with Mr. 
Mabbott in thinking that the one serious at- | 
tempt at a play on the part of a man of Poe’s 
quality requires to be edited. Poe could not 
fail here and there, however rarely and 
briefly, to strike out some noble passages. 
Again, his choice of theme, method of working 
out plot, and juxtaposition of characters are 
only less interesting when the result is failure 
than they would have been if he had_ suc- 
ceeded. The story—which is placed in Rome 
in the sixteenth century—is founded on that 
of a celebrated murder which took place in 
Kentucky in 1825. A young woman of good 
family had been betrayed by a well-known 
politician. 
acquaintance of a young lawyer, who offered 
her marriage, to which she consented only on 
the condition that her fiancé should kill her 
seducer before their wedding. This condition 
was complied with, though, as a matter of 
fact, not till after the wedding had taken 
place. Mr. Mabbott gives a careful account 
of the sources of the plot from contemporary 
jeurnalism and books and pamphlets on the 
trial of the murderer, of which he mentions 
nine. The crime was made the subject of a 
certain number of ballads and folk-songs, in- 
deed, it was so much in the public eye that 
it seems curious Poe should have _ pitched 
upon it for the subject of a play so early as 
1835, the year in which he seems to have 
written ‘ Politian.’ For Mr. Mabbott’s Com- 
mentary we have nothing but praise. 

A certain amount of_ this 
Politian’s soliloquy in the Coliseum, which | 


| 
| 
| 


forms the end of it—has been printed before, | 
but about a third of what we have here is | 
in the 8 


new, derived from the manuscript 
Pierpont Morgan library, which has been place 
at Mr. Mabbott’s disposal. This hook thus 
forms a considerable addition to the bulk of 
Poe’s verse. As such it has its importance, 
and the editor accordingly gives us an analysis 
of its peculiarities. He has a more favourable 
opinion of its poetic qualities than most of the 
critics who pronounced on the pieces pub- 
lished. This is natural, since he has given it 
close and sympathetic study, and though our 
own opinion coincides pretty well with that 
of the earlier critics, we owe to Mr. Mabbott’s 
discrimination the enjoyment of several pas- | 
sages and phrases we might otherwise have | 
regarded too slightly. The student of Ameri- | 
can letters owes him a real debt. 
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(13 S. I. Nov. 17, 1993, 


Mural Paintings in English eda soll 
the Middle Ages. By Frank H. Kendon, 
(John Lane, 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book recommends itself, to a certain ex- 





tent, by its interesting illustrations, its excel- 
lent printing, and its lively w riting. None of 
it is dull. That is saying much, for Mr. 
Kendon has used the subject of mediaeval 
mural paintings as a stalking-horse for his 
opinions about religion generally and _ the 
mediaeval Church in particular. We gather 
that these opinions have been arrived at by 
him recently, indeed, more or less in the course 
of puttng this book together; to himself, there. 
fore, they appear new and of tremendous in- 
terest. In fact, they are familiar to every one 
to whom has fallen any investigation of the 
influence of folk-beliefs and traditions on 
Christianity. Some of his impetuous assertions 
can hardly be seriously maintained, and, suc- 
cessful or no, they fill up many pages which 
we would rather have found devoted to mural 
painting. His work on this is slight, confused 
in its arrangement, and neglectful of the kind| 
of historical, antiquarian, and topographical 
detail that the title would lead one to 
expect. Using virtually nothing but the 
work of Keyser and Male, Mr. Kendon, 
we surmise, has come to his task with 
too incomplete an equipment. He would ap- 
pear to believe that within the Middle Ages| 
there was no change or development. The 
omissions are significant: the relation betwee 
mural paintings and illuminated menunel 
the relation between English mediaeval art 
and that of the Continent ; the material wa 
have (by no means inconsiderable) showing the 
conditions under which this sort of work was 
done in churches, ~ ment of workmen and 
such matters—these ings have either been| 
ignored, or all too a tactne considered, 
On the other hand, our author becomes prolix 
on such an easy topic as the reasons for placing] 
the Dooms on the chancel-arches. The unin, 
| formed reader will suppose that the painted 
chamber in Westminster Hall still exists. At 
p. 74 for “the Samaritan woman” we should 
read the Syrophenician or the Canaanitish 
woman. word of commendation may be 
given to the Notes on the illustrations. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
| At ante, p. 335, col. 2, 1. 31, for “ later ” 
| latter. 
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